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For the close of the year. 


AcTs xi. 26. 


vind it came to pass, that a 


whole year they assembled themselves 
with the church, and tauel 


rt much people. 


THIS is recorded of Barnabas | Church, and taught much people.” 


and Paul. At the time Step shen, | 
the first martyr mentioned in the 
New Testament, stoned to 
death for his faithful adherence to 
Christ, there was a violent perse- 
cution against the Christians at 
Jerusalem. In of 
this, many of the disciples were 
scattered abroad, and went in 
various directions, preaching the 
gospel. Among these, 
were natives of Cyprus and Cy- 
rene, came to the city of Antioch, 
and preached to the Grecians 
there: **And the hand of the 
Lord was with them: and a great 
number believed, and turned unto 
the Lord.” News of this happy 
event reaching Jerusalem, the 
church there sent down Barnabas; 
who, on his arrival, 


was 


consequence 


greatly re- 
joiced at the work of Divine Grace, 
which he beheld, and commenced 
preaching with much success.— 
At length, finding too much work 
for one labourer, he went over to 
Tarsus for Pau!, and brought him 
to Antioch. ‘** And it came to 
pass, that, a whole year, ey as- 
sembled themselves with the 


70 


Such is the connexion of the 
words, and, in this connexion, 
they might lead us to discourse of 
the happy effects of the out-pouring 
of the Holy Spirit upon a people— 
the duty of a church, on such oc- 
casions, frequently to assemble— 


and the favourable opportunity, at 


such a time, to teach people the 


| peculiar doctrines of the gospel.— 


some, who | 


But waiving these things, all I 
propose, on the present occasion, 
is to call your attention to the pe- 


| culiar mode of expression used in 


| ty to preach 


°° 


this passage, ** A WHOLE YEAR 

A year seems to be spoken of 
as a long period—a period, in 
the apostle had opportuni- 
much, and to doe 


which ¢ 


| much good among the people. 


ral in 
wr may be consid- 


There are sev respects, 
which a whole ye 
ered as a ae and important pe- 
rio hy 
First. 
compared with some other 
tions of time. Long and short 
are comparative terms. The 
same thing may be long, compar- 
ed with other things that are 


A vear is a long period, 
por- 
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shorter, and short, compared with 
other things that are longer. A 
year is long, compared with a 
monih, which is measured by the 
revolution of thé Moon round the 
Earth, which is performed twelve 
times ina year, It is still longer, 
compared with a week, which is 
an arbitrary division of time, 
made by the Creator of the world, 
who was pleased to set apart one 
day in seven, as the proportion of 
time proper to be devoted to reli- 
rious worship and instraction.— 
tis owing to this divine institu- 
tion, that the division of time into 
weeks was ever observed by man- 
kind. How many weeks and 
Sabbaths there are in a whole 
year! Compared with @ day,a year 
appears longer still. A day is 
that portion of time, measured by 
the revolution of the Earth on its 
axis. 


Three hundred and sixty- 
Jive of these diurnal revolutions 
are performed in the course of a 


year. If we descend still lower, 
and compare a year with an hour, 
it appears long indeed. The num- 
ber of hours in a year, is no less 
than eight thousand seven hundred 
eighty and six, And yet, how 
long an hour seems to a man in 
extreme pain, to one who is ex- 
pecting important news, to a 
malefactor in the pillory, or a 
prisoner in a dungeon! 

A year is long, compared with 
the whole life of certain animais. 
How many insects, in that period, 
come into existence, arrive at ma- 
turity, become  superanuated, 
and expire. ‘Three hundred and 
sixty-five generations of the ephe- 
mera! fly may succeed each oth- 
er in lineal descent, in the space 
of a year. 

This period is long, compared 


with the revolutions of some of 


the planets. While the earth 
which we inhabit, is travelling 
round the sun to complete our 


year, the planet Mercury makes 
more than four such circuits, and 
Venus nearly two. If Mercury 
be inhabited, the people of that 
world, must view one of our years, 
which is equal to four of theirs, as 
a long period, But, 

Secondly A year will appear 
to be a long and important peri- 
od, if we consider how many 
events take place, in Divine Pro- 
vidence, during that space of 
time. How many changes take 
place, during the four seasons, in 
the natural world. The laws of 
nature are ever in operation, and, 
in the course of a year, produce 
countless revolutions in the mime- 
ral, vegetable and animal king- 
doms. What changes take place 
in the kingdoms of men, ina 
whole year r How many are born! 
How many die! If the population 
of the world be eight hundred mil- 
lions, anda generation lasts, on 
an average, thirty years; then the 
whole number of deaths ina year, 
must be more than fw ently sik 
millions and an half! How many 
joyful events, how many sorrow- 
ful events, how many unexpected 
events, how many momentous 
events, take place in the course 
of a year! If a minute history of 
them could be written, we might 
almost say, ‘the world would not 
contain the books.’ 

Thirdly. A year is a long pe- 
riod, comp vared with ‘he duration 
of human life. Before the flood, 
man lived to the age of eight or 
nine hundred years. And, tho ugh 
at the time of the deluge, owing 
to the corruption and. violence 
with which the earth was filled, 
a whole generation, with the ex- 
ception ‘of eight persons, was 
swept away, and human life was 
much curtailed; yet the patriarchs 
lived from three to six hundred 
years. After this, the life of man 
was gradually shortened, till, in 
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the reign of David, it had become 
reduced to the present standard; 
as we read in the ninetieth psalm: 
** The days of our years are three 
score years and ten; and if, by 
reason of strength, they be four 
score years, yet is their strength 
labour and sorrow: for it is soon 
cut off, and we fly 
spend our years asa tale that is 
told.” How applicable is this 
description to the present term 
of human life? But a very few, 
comparatively, know the labour 
and sorrow of more than seventy 
years. Multitudes are cut off in 
the midst of their days: but the 
greater part close their earthly 
existence in youth and childhood. 
Sach being the short continuance 
of man upon earth, at this dé Ly; a 
year may well be considered as a 
large part of his life. If a child 
knew that he should live to three 
score years and ten; he might 
still say, with propriety, ** When 
a few more years are come, then 
I shall go the w ay whence I shall 
not return.” Ifthe man of forty, 
knew, that he should die at the 
age of seventy;a year would seem 
to him to take away a large part 
of the residue of his life. Com- 
yrs with the whole duration of 
suman life, a year is long. But, 


How much longer 


Fourt/ hly. 
still does this period appear, when 
compared with the aclive and use- 


ful part of human life. Mankind 

come into the world, the most fee- 
ble and helpless of animals. Their 
growth in stature and understand- 
ing, is slow. Years pass away, 
before they are capable of pro- 
viding for themselves, or helping 
others. It is only for a few years, 
in the meridian of life, that they 
possess such maturity of stret roth 
and judgment, as qui alify them for 
active service and useful labours. 
Soon their sun declines, and their 
faculties wither. ‘The active and 


away.— We | 
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oat part, even of the longest 
life, is short; and of this part, 
ale. year is a large portion. 
Fifthly. A year will appear to 
be a long and important period, if 
we consider how much men may do 
in that time. How much good may 
be done in a year? Ifno part of it 
be wasted in idleness, in needless 
sleep, in useless amusement; how 
many acts of duty, of charity and 
beneficence, may be : performed ? ? 
How much knowledre may be ac- 
business, secu- 
larand sacred,may be done,in the 
course of a whole y by such as 
are not slothful in business, but 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord? 
How much was done ina vear by 
that man, who * went about doing 
His publick life lasted but 
and yet, 


ear, 


good P? 
three years and a half; 
who can estimate the amount of 
the good which he did? ** But, 
as ‘he spake as never man spake,’ 
so he did what no mere man could 
ever do.” It isgranted. Read, 
then, the lives of the Apostles, 
and see how much they did for the 
furtherance of the a ospel and the 
salvation of men, in a year.— 
** But, they were divit nely assisted 
and inspired.” Beitso. Read, 
then, the life of Howard, of Ful- 
ler, of Brainerd, of (Mather, and 
hundreds of others, who were ‘not 
weary in well doing” and see what 
they accomplished, without any 
supernatural aid, in the course of 
twelve months. ‘Turn back the 
records of passing events, at the 
present era, and see how much is 
done, in the space of a year, by 
benevolent individuals, by char- 
itable associations, by Bible.Tract, 
Missionary, Education and Moral 
Societies, to enlighten the igno- 
rant, reform the vicious, relieve 
the distressed, evangelize the hea- 
then, and advance “the kingdom 
of Christ. 
How much evil may be done in 
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a year? ‘ One sinner destroyeth 
much good.”’ Men can do evil, 
in this. evil world, much faster, | 
than they can do good. It is 
much easier to pull down, than 
to build up. The labour of ages 

may be demolished in a few days 
Fi fty years of peace and pros per- 
ity, will scarcely suffice to repair 
the loss and damage of one or two 
years of war and devastation. In 
ayear, states may be revolution- 
ized, kingdoms overthrown, the 
best civil, literary and religious 
institutions abolished, and the 
floodgates of anarchy, ignorance 
and vice thrown open upon a peo- 
p! e, by a few evil and crafty men, 
in seats of power and trust. How 
much an individual, who is * wise 
to do evil,’ may accomplish, in 
the space of a year, to poison the 
sentiments, corrupt the morals, 
and destroy the souls of men? 
Read the history of Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat, in ancient times, 
who drave Israel from following 
the Lord. Read, also, the history 
of Voltaire, a still more subtile 
and successful demoralizer of na- 
tions, in modern times, who scat- 
tered the seeds of infidelity and 
the firebrands of sedition through 
Europe, and nearly accom plished 
the subversion of all government 
and religion. 

Sixt hly. A year appears an im- 
portant period of human life,when 
we consider how many mercies 
and afflictions men may receive 
at the hand of God, in that space 
of time. How 
favours men may receive from 
God, in a year! He is the pre- 
server of their lives. He gives 
them health, the greatest of tem- 
poral blessings, .whenever they 
enjoy it. He causes the sun fo 
shine, the showers to descend, 
and the earth to yield her in- 
crease, to feed and clothe and | 
shelter her children. For the so- 
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| ciety of kind friends, for thé 
means of ac¢ juiring knowledge, 
for peace and security and liber- 
ty, men are indebted 
to that wise Pro- 
vidence, mor- 
tal bountiful 
source of * every good aud every 
per fect gift.’ 

How many spiritual favours men 
may receive at the hand of God, in 
the compass of a year P With how 
many opportunities of reading the 
word of truth, of hearing the gos- 
pel preached, of approaching the 
throne of grace in secret, private 


constantly 
and beneficent 
‘ that overrules al 
things,’ 


and is the 


| and publick, of speaking concern- 


ing the things of the kingdom, and 


| of using the appointed means of 


| enlightening, 


| who sit under 
| pel, 


sanctifying, and 
saving the souls of men, are those 
the light of the gos- 
favoured, inthe course of a 
year ? How many strivings of the 


| Holy Spirit are experienced by 


sinners, 


| receive from the divine 


and how much of his 
sanctifying and comforting influ- 
ence is experienced by saints, in a 
year? 

How many afflictions men ¢ 
hand, i 


| the same period of time ? flow 


many losses and disappointments, 


how much sickness and pain, how 


much bereavement and sorrow, 
every year. in its progress, brings 
to the frail, dying children of 
men? The death of twenty-six 


millions of our mortal race, makes 


| every year one great and perpetual 


many temporal | 


funeral. “ Man goeth to his long 


home, and the mourners go about 
the streets.”” None of this af- 
fliction cometh forth of the dust: 
none of this trouble springeth out 
of the ground. ‘* There is not 
evil ina city y, and the Lord hath 
not done it.’ 

Seventhly. A year appears to be 
an important period of human 
life, when we consider, how much 
the conduct of each person, dur- 
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ing that time, will affect his fu- 
ture and everlasting state. This 
world is a place of trial; this life 
is aseason of probation, in which 
mankind are forming their charac- 
ters and preparing themselves for 
the juds yment of the great day.— 
For all the deeds done here in the 
body, every human being must 
give account of himself to God. 
Mankind are always in ac tion, and 
all their actions are lor 
evil, holy or sinful, pleasing or of- 
fensive to God. How — 
thoughts enter the mind, 
many afilictions’ pain the heart, 
how many deeds are done by the 
hands of every man in 
yeir ? All these are 
known to Him, with 
have to who 
hearts and tries reins of the 

ildren of men, in order to give 
unto every one of them, according 
to his works. The saint will here- 
alter receive, for every good deed, 
an infinite, because an endless re- 
ward; and the sinner, who dies 
impenitent, will receive, for eve 
ry action of his life, an infinite, 
because an endless punishment. 
How much good, then, the saint 
may gain or and much 
wrath the sinner may treasure up, 
by the actions of whole year! 
Here the power of numbers, fails. 
The worth of worlds would be no 
equivalent fur the future good, or 
compensation for the future evil, 
which may result from the moral 
conduct of a single individual, in 
a single year. 

APPLICATION. 

The subject to which we have 
attended in the preceding dis 
course, admits not of doctrinal 
inferences, but is well suited to 
excite serious reflections in every 
mind, and may be closely app! ied 
to the conscience and heart of ev- 
ery hearer. 

Through the good hand of our 


eithe r goo% 
many 
how 


every 

perfectly 
whom we 
the 


do, searches 


the 


lose, how 


ldeclining sun 
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God upon us, we are brought near 
to the close of another year. The 
hastens down the 
wintery sky : and in a few hours 
this year will be with the years 
before the flood—gone, never to 
return. [tis a season for medi- 
tation, which should not pass un- 
improved. It becomes us to look 
backwards and forwards—to re- 
flect upon the events of the year 
past, and to prepare our minds 
for the events of the year te 
come. 

In the first place, my hearers, 
take a retrospect of the year that 
is past, no inconsiderable portion 
of your life upon earth, and a 
large portion of the active and 
useful part of it. Consider, 

1. Your obligation to the God 
of all grace for the many favours 
and mercies, which you have re- 
ceived the past year. Your lives 
have been preserved, while many 
have fallen on your right hand 

and on your left. It is or ving to 
the care and protection of an ev- 
er watchful Providence, that you 
have been shielded from the pes- 
tilence that walketh in darkness, 
and from the destruction that 
wasteth at noon day. God has 
been 


mindful of you, when you 
have been forgetful of Him. From 
how many dangers, scen and un- 


seen, has He covered you in the 
hollow of his hand? Asleep and 
awake, at home and abroad, He 


has been with you, and kept your 
| feet from falling, and your souls 


from death. If you have e enjoyed 
health, if you have been supplied 
with the comforts of life, if your 
friends and relatives have been 
preserved, if your houses have 
been safe from fear, and if you 
have been prospered in your sec- 
ular affairs; for all these favours 
you are indebted to the infinite 
mercy of God, from whom we re- 
eive life and breath and all things, 
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and of whose tender mercy it is, | 
that we sinners, are not consum- | 
ed. 

You have been favoured with | 
another year of grace 
experienced the forbearance 
the 


down as cumberers of 


you 


ground, but who still waits to be | 
| business of life? 


gracious, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance. You 


and the appointed means of in-| 
struction and while 
millions have been sitting in dark- 
ness and the rezion and 
of death. God has crowned 
year with his goodness. Will 
you not then say, each one, with 
live!y emotions of gratitude, 
* What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all his benefits? Bless 
Come mag- 
nify the Lord with me, and let 
us exalt his name together.’’ 


| 
Saivation, 


' 
shadow 
this 


the Lord, O my soul. 


2. Consider what effect the af- | 


flictions which you may have ex- 
erienced, have had upon your 
ore andlives. But few pres- 
ent, it is probable, have entirely 
escaped the chas‘ening of the Al- 
mighty. Some have experienced 
sore trials: their families 
been visited with 
death has come into their 
dows, and taken near and 
friends out of their sight. 
afflictions came from the hand 
God, as expr of 
leasure with sin. What has 
—_ the nature of your sorrow 
Ilas it been 


have 
and 
win- 


sickness3 


ssions 


under them? 


pentance,or the sorrow of Lhe world, 
which worketh death ? 
humbled yourselves under 
mighty hand of God, and felt un- 
reserved submission to his holy 
and sovereign will? Have you 
been excited by the rod of cor 

rection,to watc\fulness and pray-| 


You have | 
of | 
Him, who might justly have cut | 


have | 
been indulged with holy Sabbaths | 


| vine truth, as for 


dear | } 
These | 
of | 


his dis- } 


that 

Godly sorrow, which worketh re- | part 
| designs and making 
Have you | 
the | 


er, to love and holy obedience? 

3. A whole year is a great part 
of your probationary time. What 
have you done with it, my hear- 
You have had much sec 
time—many week-days, the year 
past. How have you spent them? 
Have you had respect to God’s 
commandments, in the common 
Have you ac- 
d God inall your ways, 
nplored his blessing on all 
of your > Has 
it been your aim, whether you ate 
or drank, or whatever you did, to 
do all to the glory of God? Or 
have you ate to yourselves and 
drank to yourselves, and sou ght 
your own things only? Remem- 
ber that the eyes of the Lord are 
in every place, beholding the evil 
and the good, and that he consid- 
ers every action as sin, which is 
not done to his glory. The world 
is his vineyard; men are his la- 
bourers, whom He commands to 
occupy till he come. 

You have had much holy time 
the year past, and how have you 

spent that? Have you searched 
tt 1e scriptures and sought for Di- 
hid treasures? 
Have you loved to draw near un- 
to God, in the closet, and in the 
family, and to go up to his tem- 
ple to behold his beauty? Have 
vou been careful to bring up your 
children, and others committed to 
your care, in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord? 

You have had much J/eisure time 
the year past. Have you spent 
such time in acquiring: and im- 
parting knowledge and in forming 
essays to do 
and genera- 


er 8? ular 


ic 


knowledg<¢ 
and it 


the labour hands 


rood, 


day 
tion? 


your 
4. Prudent men, at the close of 
the year, settle and adjust thei: 
accounts with all suchas have been 
concerned with them in business. 
Now, there isa long account be 
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tween your souls and your Maker. 
Into that account must come all 
the transactions of the past year 
and of your past lives. If, in any 
instances, you have done those 
things which commanded 
you: in so doing you were but un- 
profitable se 


were 


only 
God 
at all in debt: while, on the other 
hand, for all t you 

neglected and-sins you have com- 
mitted, you stand indebted to Di- 
vine justice, and have nothing to 
pay. Have you felt the poverty 
and wretchedness of your condition. 
and made application to the great 
Surety of imsolvent men. With a 


vants, doing 


your duty, and not bringing 


he duties have 


heart reconciled to the justice of 


Godin your condemnation.have you 
desired and prayed to be justilied 
by his grace, through the rede mp 
tion thatis in Christ Jesus? This 
is the last day of the year > sup 
pose it were to prove the last day 
of your lives: are your spiritu: al 
concerns so well settled: are your 
houses and souls in such order, that 
you are prepared to meet your 
God? 

We can look back upon the 
year that is past, and review its 
caresand labours, its joys and sor- 
rows, its mercies and afflictions: 
but what eye can penetrate ‘the 
dark veil that shrouds the future? 
None but that of the Omniscient. 
He sees the end from the begin- 
ning. He knows as well what 
will take pli ice the year to come, 
as what has taken pli ace the year 
past. But we know not what 
even a day may bring forth, any 
further than He sees “fit to inform 
us. If weare permitted to hail 
the commencement of the 
year, we may nut see 
it: If our lives should be spared, 
we ms ‘y be visited with sickness : 
Iforr ith should be spare d, our 
fiecle may 
our friends should be continued to 
as. our ! and 


new 


: ; 
earuiy possessions 


| comforts, our 





the close of 


sicken and die: If 
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civil and religious 
privileges may be taken from us. 
Who can tell what changes will 
pass over the world, and over us 
and ours, the coming year? ¢ It is 
not for us to know the times and 
the seasons, which our Heavenly 
Father keeps in his own power.’ 
Be exhorted, then, my hearers, 
1. To beware of the presump- 
tion of boasting of to-morrow.— 
Ever keep in view the uncertainty 
which rests upon the future. Form 
and execute all your designs, under 
a feeling sense of your dependance 
upon God, and with unconditional 
ssion to his holy will. Trust 
him in all vour ways, and implore 
his blessing upon a WT your undertak - 
ings. It is folly in man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils, to say, 
‘to-morrow shall be as this day, 
and much more abundant.’— 
Weigh well the words of James, 
‘““Go to now, ye that say, To- 
day, or to-morrow, we Will go into 
such a city, and continue there a 
year, and and sell, and get 
gain: whereas ye know not what 
shall be on the morrow: For what 
is your life? It is even a vapour, 
that appeareth for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away. For that 
ye ought to say, If the Lord will, 
we shall live, and do this or that.” 
2. Sit down, this evening, and 
seriously enquire, what duties will 
devolve on you, what the Lord re- 
quires you to do, to advance his 
kinedom, to promote the welfare 
of your fellow-creatures, and to 
secure the salvation of your own 
souls. ‘To remain in volentary 
ignorance of your duty, will not ex- 
cuse you from the performance of it. 
3. Let saints resolve that they 
will, and pray that they may be in- 
clined, the coming year, to ‘de 
their duty more faithfully, than 
hey have ft They 


submi 


buy, 


t the closing year. 
know their Master’s will, and have 
romised to do it. Let them re- 
ent of past neglect, and redeem 


I 
I 
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the time, because the days are evil. 
It is high time for them to awake 
out of sleep, and be about their 


master’s business; for the day of 
grace is far spent, and the night of 


death is at hand, in which no man 
can work. 

4. Let sinners be exhorted to 
repent and believe the gospel, and 
thus to begin the new year with 
newness of life. Let the past time 
of your lives suffice you, to have 


Duties the Result of Doctrines. 


sinned against light and love, and 
neglected the one thing needful. 
How much precious, probationary 
time, you have already lost! And 
will you still presume upon the 
patience of God? O let his good- 
ness, which you experience every 
moment, lead you to repentance : 
then there will be joy on earth and 
joy in heaven; and whether you 
live or die, you will have @ happy 
new year. AMEN. 


ee 


From the Utica Christian Repository. 

DUTIES THE RESULT 
TRINES. 

It is admitted that practical re- 

ligion is the only religion that is 

valuable, and that doctrines are 


OF DOC- 


of no further use than they lead | 


to practical results. It is admit- 
ted, also, that if the doctrines of 
the gospel, were matters of mere 
speculation, it would be of no im- 
portance whether men embraced 
them or not. And it must be ad- 
mitted, on the other hand, that if 
the doctrines of the gospel are so 
eonnected with practical religion 
that they cannot be destroved 
without destroying all true prac- 
tical religion, then they are mat- 
ters of essential importance.— 
True practical religion is the per- 
formance of the duties which the 
gospel enjoins. ‘The practice of 
any thing different, under the 
name of religion, is the practice 
of a false religion. We must per- 
form the duties which the gospel 
enjoins, or we cannot meet the 
approbation of God, and be made 
heirs of his heavenly kingdom.— 
But we shall not perform the du- 
ties which the gospel enjoins, any 
further than we embrace the doc- 


trines which the gospel teaches ; | 


for the duties of the gospel are only 
the practical results of the doctrines 
of the gospel, The duties of the 


gospel are dependant on the doc- 
trines of the gospel ; so that ifany 
doctrine can be proved untrue, the 
corresponding duty ceases to be a 
duty and becomes a sin. 

It is an excellence of the duties 
of the gospel that they are all of 
the same nature, being only va- 
rious modifications of love; so that 
the doctrines which go to teach 
and enforce one, do also teach and 
enforce all. And itis also an ex- 
cellence of the doctrines of the 
gospel,that they imply each other, 
as parts of one system, and ope- 
rate as a whole to teach and en- 
force every duty. But still, near- 
ly every particular duty can be 
traced to some one or more par- 
ticular doctrine or doctrines, of 
which it is the practical result, 
and by which it is particularly en 
forced. 

The first grand duty enjoined 
in the gospel, is that we love the 
Lord our God with all our heart. 
The performance of this duty in- 


| cludes the love of benevolence to- 


wards God, a supreme regard for 
his happiness, and also the love of 


| esteem, or entire pleasedness with 
| his whole character. 
| in both branches of it, is the prac- 


This duty, 


tical result of the doctrine of God’s 
being and perfections, as taught 
in the scriptures. The duty of 
supreme regard for his happiness 
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grows out of the doctrine that he 
is the greatest of all beings, capa- 
ble of enjoying more than any 
other being, or than all other be- 
ings, from which it results that 
his happiness is of more impor- 
tance thau that of all other beings. 
The duty of loving God with the 
love of esteem, grows out of the 
doctrine that he is a being of per- 
fect moral rectitude. Let these 
doctrines be proved untrue, and 
these duties cease to be obligatory. 
Let it be proved that God is no 


greater than his creatures, and it | 


becomes wrong to value his happi- 
ness any more than theirs. 
it be proved that he is not a be- 
ing of moral rectitude, and it be- 
comes wrong to love him with the 
love of esteem. Let it be proved 
that he is a being of the same mor- 
al character with Satan, and it be- 
comes a sin to feel any more com- 


placency in his character, and a | 


duty to abhor him with the whole 
heart. 


The expression of right affec- 


tions towards God in the language | 


of prayer and praise-constitutes 
the worship of God. It is a duty 
to worship God, and it is wrong to 
worship acreature. The duty of 
worshipping one God depends on 
the doctrine that there is but one 
God. If there are more gods than 
one, then it is wrong to confine 
our worship to one only. If the 
One God subsists in three per- 
sons,Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
then it is a duty to worship him 
as a Trinity in Unity. If Christ 
is not God, then it is a sin to 
worship him as God. Ifthe Holy 
Ghost is not God, it is a sin to 
worship him as God. The duty 
in ‘oth case depends upon the 
doctrine. Let the doctrine be 
proved untrue, and the duty ceas- 
es to be a duty, and becomes a sin. 
Or, in other words, what is a du- 
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if the doctrine is untrue. 
Repentance is another duty en- 
joined in the gospel. But this du- 
ty is the practical result of the 
doctrine of haman depravity. If 
men were not subjects of moral 
depravity, it could not be their 
duty to repent of sin. And the 
nature and extent of the duty de- 
pend upon the nature and extent 
of the doctrine. If the doctrine 
of partial depravity is true, then 
it is duty to repent only of a part 
of our actions ; but if the doctrine 
is true that men before regenera- 
tion are totally depraved, then it 


| ty if the doctrine is true, is a sin 
} 
| 


| is their duty to repent of all they 
| have done to that time. 





Faith in Christ is a duty enjoin- 
ed in the gospel. But this duty 
is the practical result of the doc- 
trine of atonement. Let it be 
proved that Christ did not make 
atonement by his death for the 


sins of the werld, and it would be 


wrong for us‘to trust in his aton- 
ing blood for the pardon of our 
sins. Let it be proved that he 
was only a man, like Paul, that 
he was no greater teacher than 
Paul, and that his death was only 
that of a martyr, like Paul’s, and 
it would be wrong to consider him 
as the Saviour of the world, any 
more than Paul. 

It is the duty of guilty men to 
love God, repent of sin, and be- 
lieve in Christ, without any delay. 
But this duty is the practical re- 

sult of the doctrine of human abil- 
ity. If the unregenerate are the 
subjects of a natural inability to 
love God, repent of sin, and be- 
| lieve in Christ, such an inability 
as they are under to create a 
world, then it cannot be their 
| present duty to do these things, 
| any more than it can be their duty 
| to create a world. 
Self-denial is a duty enjoined 
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in the gospel. But this duty is 
the practical result of the doctrine 
of disinterested benevolence. — 
This doctrine teaches that the in- 
trinsic worth of things is the prop- 
er measure of our regard; that my 
own happiness is no more valuable 
for being mine, nor my neighbour’s 
apy less valuable for not being 
mine; and that it is wrong for me 
to prefer a less good of my own 
to a greater good of my neighbour. 
If this doctrine should be proved 
untrue, and it should be proved 
that the proper measure of our re- 

rd is to put our own happiness 
fr the first place, and to value 
other things in proportion as the 
are conducive to that, then it 
would follow that self-denial is 
no duty, but a sin. 

It is a duty enjoined in the gos- 
pel, that we love our neighbour as 
ourselves, and do unto all men as 
we would they should do unto us. 
This is the grand rule of all our 
intercourse with our fellow men. 
But this duty is the practical re- 
sult of the doctrine of disinterested 
benevolence. If that doctrine is not 
true, and, selfishness is right, then 
my own interest is the only rule to 
be observed; and the thing to be 
considered is, what will be most for 
my advantage; and I must love my 
neighbour nofurtherthan I canbe a 
gainer by it,and for no other reason. 

Submission to God under the 
common afflictions of life, is a duty 
enjoined in the gospel. Eli did 
right, if he expressed the feelings 
of his heart, when he said, “ It is 
the Lord; let him do what seem.. 
eth him good.” And Job, when 
he said, *The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken‘ away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 
But this duty is the practical result 
of the doctrine of the universal de- 
crees and agency of God. If it 


} 
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| 


by what instruments they may, 
then it is duty to exercise submis- 
sion to God in them all. But let 
it be proved that there are any of 
them in which he has no agency, 
and it becomes wrong to submit to 
him in all sach. Indeed if God 
has no design nor agency in the 
wicked conduct of men, he most 
be opposed to it on the whole, as 
well as opposed to it in itself con- 
sidered. And of course, it must 
be our duty to feel opposed to it 
on the Whole, as ts opposed 
to itin itself considered. And 
so, any kind of submission to those 
afflictions which come upen us 
through the wicked conduct of 
men, must be wrong. 

It is aduty enjoined in the gospel 
that we love our enemies, and ex- 
ercise patience and meekness un- 
der all their injurious treatment; 
not resisting evil, nor returning 
evil for evil to any man, but good 
for evil, and blessing for cursing. 
But this duty is the practical re- 
sult of the doctrine of disinterested . 
benevolence, and is strongly en- 
forced by the doctrine of decrees, © 
and the doctrine of human deprav- 
ity. If the doctrine of disinter- 
estedness is true, then we ought to 
regard the welfare of others for 
its own sake; of our enemies, as 
really: as of our friends. . We 
ought to seek their good, and treat 
them kindly. But the doctrine 
of selfishness is true, and our ewn 
good is to be our supreme object, 
then we need not seek the good 
of our enemies any further than it 
is for our interest so todo. And 
if it is for our interest to resist evil, 
and return evil for evil, in some 
circumstances,as many think itis, 
then it is right se to do, in those 
circumstances. It was observed 
that the daty of patience and 
meekness under injurious treat- 


‘4s the hand of God that brings af- ; ment is enforced by the doctrine 
flictiogg upon us, let them come | of the divine decrees and the doc- 
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trine of human depravity : for if 
the agency of God is employed in 
bringing these things upon us, and 
we deserve them all at his hands. 
it becomes us to receive them all 
with meekness and patience to- 
wards those whom he selects as 
his instruments, 

It is a gospel duty that we make 
an unreserved and unconditional 
surrender of our souls to God, be- 
ing willing to bein his hands, and 
at his sovereign disposal. We 
are in his —- and We ought 
not to wish to get out of his hands. 
He will dispose of as according to 
his sovereign pleasure; and we 
ought to be willing to have him do 
so, It. is the wicked only that 
* would fain flee out of his hand.” 
But this duty is the practical re- 
sultof the doctrine ef the divine 
sovereignty. If God has not a 
sovereign right to dispose of us as 
he pleases, it cannot be our duty 
to be willing he should. If he ex- 
ercises his sovereignty merely be- 
cause he is so powerful that he 
cannot be successfully resisted, 
from capice, or partiality, or self- 
ishness, it ought not to be acqui- 
esced in. But since he exercises 
his sovereiguty according to the 
dictates of infinite wisdom and 
infinite goodness; since his sov- 
ereignty is nothing more than his 
disposal of every creature in that 
way which is on the whole wisest 
and bests it is our duty to rejoice 
that the Lord reigns, and that he 
reigns over us. 

itis a duty to pray to God, 
“lifting up holy hands.” The 
scriptures are abundant in enjoin- 
ing this duty upon all. But the 
duty of prayer is the practical re- 
sult of the doctrine of dependence. 
If in any thing we are not depend- 
aut upon God, that thing is not a 
proper me of prayer to God. 
if we are dependant upon God for 
the common, blessings of life, 





whether they come with or without 
human instrumentality, then it is 
proper to ask him for these bles- 
sings; but not otherwise. If we 
are dependant upon God for his 
Holy Spirit to make us better, it 
is proper to pray for it; but not oth- 
erwise. If God cannot incline our 
hearts, without diminishing or de- 
stroying our free agency, then he 
cannot make us better, by any in- 
fluence he can exercise upon us; 
and it is absurd and wrong to ask 
himto doit. Ifitis God that con- 
verts and sanctifies others, causing 
them to turn from their evil ways, 
and causing them to walk in his 
statutes, then it is proper to ask 
him to doit; but not otherwise. 
The duty of praying for all bles- 
sings, my spiritual or tem- 
poral, with submission, saying, 
with our Lord and Master, ** not 
my will, but thine be done,” is 
the practical result of the doctrine 
of disinterested benevolence, and 
the doctrine of the divine omnis- 
cience. If God knows all things, 
he knows whatis most for his glory, 
and if the glory of God ought to 
be regarded by us more than our 
own individual happiness, then it 
is duty to make our happiness 
subordinate to his glory. But if 
the doctrine of selfishness is true, 
then it is duty te desire the secu- 
rity of our own eternal happiness 
above all things, and in our pray- 
ers to make it our supreme object, 
and ask for its security at all 
events, even if the glory of God 
must be sacrificed toit. Itis the 
duty of all men to pray, because 
all men are equally dependant on 
God. And it is the Taty of all 
men, whether saints or sinners, 
immediately to pray, ‘lifting up 
holy hands.’ But this is the prac- 
tical result of the doctrine of hu- 
man ability. It can only be the 
| duty of men to do as well as they 
‘can. And if they are the subjects 
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of a natural inability to make a ho- 
ly prayer, then itcan only be their 
duty to make as good a prayer as 
they can without any holiness in it. 
Watchfulness against sin is a gos- 
pel duty. But this is the practi- 
cal result of the doctrine of free 
agency. If men were not free 
agents, they would not be capable 
of committing sin, and would have 
no need to watch against it— 
Watchfulness against sin is the 
duty of Christians. And this duty 
is enforced by the doctrine of the 
imperfection of Christians If 
they commit some sin every day, 
it is important that they watch 
against it continually. 

The sanctification of the Sab- 
bath is a gospel-duty. But thisis 
the practical result of the doctrine 
that God is our lawgiver, and has 
required us to remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy. If God 
has not required it, or if he has no 
right to require it, then it is not a 
duty. 

It is a duty to search the scrip- 
tures, to receive with reverence 
whatever they teach, and to try 
all that we hear by that unerring 
standard. But this duty is the 
practical result of the doctrine 
that men are accountable to God 
for their opinions, as well as for 
their conduct. If men’s opinions 
are a matter of indifference, then 
itis a matter of indifference whe- 
ther we search the scriptures or 
not, or whether we embrace or re- 
ject what the scriptures teach. It 
1s a duty to take heed what we 
hear, and be careful net to hear 
** the instruction which causeth to 
err from the words of knowledge.” 
But this duty is the practical re- 
sult of the doctrine of disinterest- 
ed benevolence, which teaches 
that we ought to do ourselves and 
others no harm, and of the doc- 
trine that the belief of the truth 
is the means of sanctification, and 


the belief of error the means of 
destruction. If error is the means 
of sanctification, and the truth is 
of hurtful tendency, then the duty 
is reversed; and we ought to hear 
error, and avoid hearing the truth. 

Self-examinativn is a gospel- 
duty. We ought to look well to 
the foundation of our hope, and 
take heed that we be not deceived. 
But this daty is the practical re- 
sult of the doctrine of the deceit- 
fulness of the human heart, and is 
enforced” by the doctrine that 
many profess Christ who are not 
his true disciples, to whom he 
will say, at the last, “Depart from 
me; I never knew you.” 

lt is the duty of these who are 
converted to God, to~ confess 
Christ before men. But this du- 
ty is the practical result of the 
doctrine of benevolence, the ful- 
filment of it being well adapted 
to do good to ourselves and oth- 
ers, to promote the glory of God, 
and advance the cause of Christ. 
It is enforced also by the doctrine 
of the imperfection of Christians, 
which makes them stand in great 
need of the faithful watch and 
care of their Christian brethren. 
It is the duty of a church to re- 
ceive none as members but such 
as give credible evidence of re- 
generation. But this duty is the 
practical resuit of the doctrine of 
total depravity, and depends upon 
it: for if men are not totally de- 
praved, they cannot be born 
again, and become new creatures, 
so that “old things shall have 
passed away and all things-have 
become new.”’ 
It is the duty of a church to re- 
ceive none as members but such 
as embrate the doctrines of the 
gospel. But this duty is the-prac- 
tical result of the doctrine that 
the reception or rejection of the 
truth is a decisive test of charac- 
ter, according to that declaration 
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of our Lord, “ He that is of God, 
heareth God’s words; ye therefore 
hear them not, because ye are not 
of God.” If he that understand- 

ingly and cordially rejects the 
truth can be a Christian, then a 
man’s belief ought not to be made 
a term of admission. 

The faithful maintenance of 
discipline i is a gospel duty. But 
this is the practical result of the 
doctrine of disinterested benevo- 
lence. If selfishness is right, then 
discipline need only be pursued 
as far as self-interest requires. 

[tis a duty to esteem all that 
we have and are to be the Lord’s, 
and to act, on all occasions, as the 
stewards of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But this duty is the practical re- 
sult of the doctrine of dependance, 
and the doctrine of disinterested 
benevolence. 

It is the duty of Christians to 
use means to promote the sal- 
vation of sinners, by praying for 
them, and providing for their being 
instructed im the gospel of the 
grace of God; by endeavouring to 
call. their attention to the things 
of religion, and pressing the truth 
upon their consciences. But this 
duty is the practical result of the 
doctrine of disinterested benevo- 
lence, and the doctrine that the 
salvation of men depends upon 
their hearing and embracing the 
truth. In the performance of 
this duty Christians are greatly 
encouraged by the doctrine of 
election, which assures them that 
God has determined to make his 
word effectual to the salvation of 
some, who shall be ** begotten by 
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ON THE SABBATH. 
No. VI. 
Reasons for remembering the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
First. 


We ought to remember 


the word of truth, sanctified thro’ 
the truth, purify their “souls in 
obeying the truth,” and be fitted 
for heaven through sanctification 
of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth, 

It is a duty to trustin God un- 
der all circumstances, and after 


| using the means of bis appoint- 


ment to accomplish any desirable 
object, cheerfully to commit the 
event to him, with entire confi- 
dence that he will do what is best. 
But this duty is the practical re- 
sult of the doctrine of the univer- 
sal agency of God, “ who worketh 


| all thines after the counsel of his 


own will.” It would be wrong 
to commit to his disposal such 
things as he does not dispose of 
and direct. But if ** nota spar- 
row falleth to the ground without 
him, and even the hairs of* our 
heads are all numbered,” and if 
he is infinitely wise, to know 
what is best, infinitely good, to 
choose what is best, and infinitely 
powerful, to carry into effect all 
his wise and benevolent purposes, 
then it is our duty to trust in him 
with entire and unlimited confi- 
dence, under all circumstances. 
In like manner, it might be 
shown, that every duty enjoined 
in the gospel is the practical result 
of some doctrine taught in the 
gospel, and is so dependant upon 
it, that if the doctrine should be 
proved untrue, the corresponding 
duty would cease to be a duty, 
and become a sin. 
DISCIPULUS. 
(To be concluded.) 


Ee 


and keep holy the Sabbath; be- 
cause God commands it. In the 
course of the preceding essays, it 
has been shown, that the obligation 
to observe the Sabbath is of a moral 
nature; that the fourth command- 
ment is as binding upon us, as any 
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of the fen: and consequently, that 
God requires all men, who enjoy 
the light of divine revelation, to 
remember the Sabbath-day to keep 
it holy. . This, of itself, is a sufli- 
cient reason for observing one day 
ia seven, asholy time. God is the 
Sovereign of the world. All man- 
kind are under law to Him— 
When He commands, it is the du- 
ty of men implicitly to obey. Whe- 
ther we can perceive the reasons 
of any divine commands, or not, 
makes no difference as to our obli- 
gation to obey; for we cannot 
doubt that there are good and suffi- 
cient reasons, without calling in 
question the wisdom and goodness 
of God. When Abraham was re- 
quired by a command which he 


knew to be divine, to sacrifice his 
son; his total ignorance of the pro- 
priety and reasons of such a strange 
command, furnished him with no 
excuse for refusing, or even delay- 
ing obedience. 


The reasons of 
many of the positive commands 
laid upon God’s people, in ancient 
times, were concealed from them, 
at the times however obvious they 
might have been rendered by sub- 
sequent events. But, the moral 
precepts af the scriptures, are 
founded in the nature and relations 
ot things; and carry,on the face of 
them, their propriety and reasona- 
bleness. And such is the command 
to keep holy the Sabbath. ‘This 
command, so far as respects con- 
secrating some portion of time to 
the worship of God and the duties 
of religion, i? of a moral nature; it 
is positive gnly as it respects the 
proportion of time to be thus con- 
secrated, and the particular day to 
be observed. Which leads me to 
observe, 

Second. The honour and glory 
of God are concerned ina due ob- 
servauce of the holy Sabbath— 
Though nothing done by men, can 
either increase or diminish the per- 
fection and bleesedneas of God; 
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yet their conduct may have great 
influence in promoting and hinder- 
img the display ef his glorious per- 
fections in the world. That God 
may be honoured by a strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, is plainly 
implied in these words of Isaiah: 
‘If thou turn away thy foot,from 
the Sabbath, from doing thy pleas- 
ure on my holy day; and call the 
Sabbath a delight, the holy of the 
Lord, honourable; and shalt hon- 
our him, not doing thine own ways, 
nor finding thine own pleasure, nor 
speaking thine own words,” &c. 
Since God requires men, in his 
law, to keep the Sabbath; a strict 
and conscientious observance of it, 
is a proper and dutiful expression 
of respect for his divine authority; 
whereas a neglect and profanation 
of this sacred day, is an impious 
expression of contempt for his au- 
thority. Just so far as any one’s 
example has influence, by i 
the Sabbath, he honours his Maker; 
and by profaning the Sabbath, he 
reproaches his Maker. 

The honour of God in the world, 
requires, that his existence, per- 
fections and providence should be 
known among men. Where God 
is unknown, idols receive that rev- 
erence which is due to Him only. 
But, that God may be known, the 
Sabbath must be observed. ‘ Though 
the invisible things of God are 
clearly seen by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and 
godhead;’ yet there is no reason 
to think, that any of mankind 
would have acquired a knowledge 
of the being and character of God, 
if He had not favoured them with 
a supernatural revelation. Men 
are naturally too busy and_ too 
averse to the knowledge of God, 
to pay that attention to the dic- 
tates of reason and the voice of 
nature, which is necessary to per- 
ceive and be convinced by the ev- 
idence of his existence, perfections 
and providence, exhibited im his 
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works. Hence the apostle, speak- 
ing of Pagans, says, ** After that, 
in the wisdom of God (the works 
of creation, which show his wis- 
dom) the world by wisdom knew 
not God,” &e. The knowledge of 
the only living and true God, has 
never extended farther than the 
light of divine revelation. But 
revelation itse!f would not commu- 
nicate the knowledge of God to 
mankind, if it did not bring with it 
the institution of the Sabbath. How 
little the scriptures are read, even 
by many, who pay an external and 
decent respect to the day of rest. 
Who, then, would search the scrip- 
tures, soas to acquire the knowl- 
edge of God, if no day had been 
set apart for religious purposes; or 
if no one should remember and 
keep it? If the Sabbath should be 
abolished, it is reasonable to con- 
clude, that the true God would 
soon be unknown. 

But, if the observance of the sa- 


cred Sabbath be necessary to the 
acquirement and preservation of 
the knowledge of God; how much 
more necessary it is to the main- 


tainance of his worship? The 
honour of God, in the world, con- 
sists very much in the homage and 
worship paid Him by mankind, in 
their social capacity and publick 
assemblies. Here his name is in- 
voked, his perfections adored, his 

rovidence acknowledged, and his 
high praises celebrated. Now, 
when such multitudes, even where 
the Sabbath is most generally ob- 
served, neglect the social and pub- 
lick worship of God; is there any 
reason to think, that his name 
would be honoured and his praises 
sung by men, if the day, set apart 
for that purpose, were forgotten, or 
universally profaned? But, every 
one who neglects or refuses to keep 
the | of holy rest, does his part 
towards a general disregard and 
violation of the fourth command- 
ameut. 


Third. 1¢ is for the temporal and 
eternal interest of men, to remem- 
ber the Sabbath day, to keep it ho- 
ly. Our Lord said, ona certaiu 
occasion, ‘* The Sabbath was made 
for man.” It was designed for his 
benefit, both im this life, and that 
which is to come. ° The greater 
part of mankind are obliged to la- 
bour for the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. These need seasons 
of rest and refreshment. But how 
many, through worldliness, would 
deny to themselves, and how many 
more, through covetousness and 
cruelty, would deny to others un- 
der their controul this necessary 
relaxation; if it were not for the 
institution of the hely Sabbath! 
The rest of the Sabbath promotes 
the health and vigour of the bedy, 
and enables the labouring part of a 
community to do more, as well as 
to do it with greater ease. ‘The 
happy effect of a general observance 
of the Sabbath, upon social inter- 
course, and the progress of know- 
ledge, civilization and improve- 
ment in whatever is useful and 
commendable in society, is teo ob- 
vious to need illustration. 

But, if the observance of the 
Sabbath be necessary to the tem- 
poral interest of men; how much 
more necessary is it to their spirit- 
ual interest? Whe would have time, 
or take time, for reading the scrip- 
tures, for meditation upon divine 
truth, and for serious self-examina- 
tion, if there was no Sabbath? If 
the Sabbath were forgotten or dis- 
regarded; how few would receive 
that instruction in the great dec- 
trines and duties of religion, which 
is necessary to make them wise 
unto salvation? How few would 
ever be awakened to a proper atten- 
tion to the concerns of their souls? 
It is, ede, on the holy Sab- 
bath, that the means of grace are 
used and enjoyed—that God is gra- 
ciously pleased to accompany those 
means with the convincing, con 
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verting and sanctifying influences 
of his Holy Spirit—that his people 
are comforted and strengthened to 
go on their way rejoicing—that the 
church on earth is replenished, and 
candidates prepared for the church 
in heaven. The rest of the Sab- 
bath, when duly observed, is an 
earnest and prelude to that holy 
and everlasting rest, which remain- 
eth to the people of God. ‘The 
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institution of the Sabbath, is one of 
Heaven’s best gifts to men. ‘In 
keeping this, as well as every di- 
vine command, there is great re- 
ward.’ But: those who disregard 
or misimprove this precious season 
of rest, meditation, instruction and 
devotion, forsake their own mer- 
cies, and lightly esteem their own 
souls. 


MORALIS. 
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@N THE. CREATION OF THE WORLD 
BY JESUS CHRIST. 

The Christian publick are often 

told, that Christ was a mere in- 

strument in the work of creation. 


Men, who are fond of considering | 


themselves remarkably reasona- 
ble, will represent our Saviour as 
a derived being, and endowed 
with power to make the world. Is 
this reasonable% It does not mate- 
rially differ from the doctrine of 
Basilides, the Egyptian Gnostic. 
He believed in the existence of 
one Supreme God, consummate in 
wisdom and goodness, who pro- 
duced seven beings of a very high 
order, called aions. Two of 
these, * is and Sophia, be- 
gat the angels of the highest order. 
ese angelic spirits created a 
heaven for their dwelling place, 
and brought forth other angels, of 
a nature a little lowerthan their 
own. Many generations of angels 
originated from them; so that new 
heavens were formed, amounting 
in number to three hundred and 
sixty-five, for their accommoda- 
tion. The omnipotent Lord over 
all these, Basilides called Zbrazas. 
The inhabitants of the lowest 
heavens, which touched the bor- 
ders of the eternal, self-animated 
matter, formed the plan of mak- 
ing a world from this chaotick 
* Power and Wisdom. 


mass, and an order of beings to 
inhabit it. This plan was execut- 
ed, and received the approbation 
of God, who added a reasonable 
soul to the animal life, of which 
only these new beings were first 
made partakers, and at the same 
time, put them in subjection to 
the angels. 

These angels advanced to the 
government of the world, which 
they had created, became elated 
with pride, fell by degrees from 
their primitive rectitude,and soon 
manifested their depraved incli- 
nations. They not only tried to 
eradicate from the minds of men 
their knowledge of God, and to 
receive divine honours in his 
stead; but made war with each 
other, and endeavoured to enlarge 
every one the bounds of his em- 

ire. The most rebellious angel- 
ick spirit governed the Jewish na- 
tion. 

Hence the Supreme Being, com- 
passionating those rational creat- 
ures, who were subject to their 
jarring powers, sent from heaven 
his son *Nus, the chief of the 
aions, that joined in a substantial 
union with the man Jesus, he 
might .restore the knowledge of 
God, destroy the empire of those 
angels, who presided over the 
world, and especially of that, who 
was placed over the Jewish peo- 
ple. The god of the Jews, alarm- 

* Christ, 
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ed at this precedent, seut his min- 
isters to seize the man Jesus, and 
put him to death. His orders 
were executed. 

In this fragment of history, we 
see the folly of allowing the exist- 
ence of instrumental creatures, 
and are led, involuntarily, to pity 
the men, who can believe such 
obviously erroneous sentiments. 
When we look abroad into the 
works of God; can we believe, 
that the Maker of all did not cre- 
ate by his immediate agency?— 
Who ever thought, when viewing 
the starry heavens, that they were 
made by proxy? Yet men, in this 
enlightened age, will tell us, with 
much assurance, that God made 
the world, as Noah did his ark, 
through the instrumentality of a 
second cause. He created Jesus 
Christ, and then folded up his 
arms, having little more to do, 
than to see his son, a mere creat- 
ure, give life to the universe. The 
Supreme God stands by and looks 
on, as an idle spectator, while his 
Son shews himself the Creator, 
Upholder, Governor, Redeemer 
and Judge. Is this reasonable? 
Yet multitudes of literary men, 
professedly pious men, do insist 
that it must be reasonable. Is it 
not presumption, then, to ques- 
tion the truth of their opinions? 
They gravely tell us, in vindica- 
tion of their honest convictions 
in regard to this subject, the 
scriptures teach us, that * God cre- 
ated all things by Jesus Christ;’ 
which is, in their view, a moral 
demonstration of their position. 
They hang their doctrine mostly 
on this little word of two letters; 
and, by pertinaciously insisting 
that it cannot possibly mean any 
thing but what proves their doc- 
trine, are ready to shout, on eve- 
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ry occasion, ‘* Great is truth, and 
it will prevail.” 

Overlooking what the light of 
nature alone would teach them, 
disregarding the first passage of 
divine revelation, **In the be- 
ginning Gop created the heavens 
and the earth,” and the prophet’s 
declaration respecting the pecul- 
iarity of manner, in the work of 
creation, “I am the Lord that 
maketh all things, that stretcheth 
forth the heavens alone, that 
spreadeth abroad the earth, by my- 
self (Isa. xliv. 24) and glossi 
over John i. 13, Col. i. 15, 16, 
Heb. i. 8—10, which teach most 
clearly, that all things were cre- 
ated by Jesus Christ, as the Su- 
preme efficient Cause; they dwell 
on the word by, as evidence suf- 
ficient to prove our Lord only an 
instrumental agent. On this the 
chietly build their opinions, whie 
are no less revolting to good sense, 
than the creed of the Egyptian 
Gnostick. Besides, a momentary 
examination of Schlensner, and 
the best commentators, will con- 
vince a sober man, that the word 
By, in their favourite passage, 
expresses the efficient, not the in- 
strumental cause. For God to 
create all things by Jesus Christ, 
then, is the same as for Christ, in 
his divine nature, or in the char- 
acter of God, to be the Creator of 
all things. Jesus Christ was not 
only man, but God, the Creator 
of the universe. 

The Gnosticks considered them- 
selves the only persons, who had 
the true knowledge of Christian- 
ity. They viewed all other pro- 
fessed Christians, as simple, igno- 
rant, unreasonable beings, who 


misinterpreted divine truth. 
DIA-PHILOS. 
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[The Question, to which the follow- 
ing piece relates, had already received 
an answer. before this came to hand. 
Sce page 427. But, as there are ideas 
in the remarks of P. C. new, perhaps, to 
some, and incorrect in the opinion of 
others; the piece is inserted, with a 
view to excite amore clase examina- 
tion, if not a more full discussion of an 
important subject.] Eptror. 


ANSWER 
TO THE QUESTION 
ON MATTH. 


oF 
XI. 


MATHETES, 
21. 


Mr. Editor—In answer to the 
question proposed by “ Mathetes,”’ 
in the number for May, I beg leave 

to offer a few remarks. The ques- 
tion is, “If human depravity, in 
every age, and in all places, is the 
same, on what ground could it be 
said (Matth. xi. 21) that Tyre and | 
Sidon would have repented, if they | 
had enjoyed those privileges which 
Chorazin and Bethsaida did enjoy, 
but repented not?” 

The question, as it stands, may 
be briefly answered thus. The 
depravity of all men is the same in 
kind, but not indegree. All men 
are entirely destitute of love to 
God, and consequently, their whole 
moral nature is perverted. In this 
respect, their depravity is the 
same. But while all are prone to 
evil, some have stronger propensi- 
ties to it, than others. The at 
of some are more hardened in sin 
and less. susceptible of divine im- 
pressions, than. others. But it 
might be true, that that measure of 
influence, which had been exerted 
without effect on the hardened 
Jews, would have brought the in- 
habitants of Tyre and Sidon to re- 
pentance, a aud that on the supposi- 
tion, that the hearts of both were 
totally at enmity against God. 

And this does not militate at all 

ainst the fact. that an irresisti- 
ble divine influence is necessary. 
in order to effect repentance. The 
power, which produces an effect, is 
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| proportionate te the resistance to 
be overcome. And if the Jews 
were more hardened than the Si- 
donians, it would require a strong- 
er influence to produce an impres- 
sion upon them. This is true, 
whether the influence be mediate 
or immediate~that of means, or of 
the Spirit of God. 

But the great difficulty is yet to 
be met. Christ has here no refer- 
ence to the special influence of the 
Spirit. He confines the remark 
to the mighty works which they had 

seen. It isasif he had said, that if 
Tyre and Sidon had enjoyed the 
means which the Jews enjoyed, 
they would have repented. And 
though I conceive I have met the 
question in the abstract, as stated 
by your correspondent; yet. the 
text is not cleared of its diffic ity. 

In order to solve the difficulty, 
we must revert to the two relations 
in which. man stands to God. The 
bible and common sense concur, 
in representing man as a complete 
moral agent, aad at the sat ne time 
as.a creature entirely de pet ndant 
on his Creator. And here I shall 
take for granted what might be ea- 
sily proved, would the limits of 
this article admit, that these t-o 
characters, though existing in the 
same person, are §0 far indepen- 
dent of each other, that what is 
true of the one, is none the less 
true for any thing which concerns 
the other. And God, of course, 
sustains two corresponding rela- 
tions to man. If man isa moral 
agent, God is a moral Governour. 
And if man is a dependant crea- 
ture, the passive subject of divine 
impressions, God is related to him 
as the author of these impressions. 
And in this relation, he may be 
called the Sovereign, Efficient 
Cause. And these two relations 
are distinct and perfect. And 
what is true of the moral Gover- 
nour, is none the less true for any 
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thing which concerns the Sover- 
eign, Efficient Cause. Accord- 
ingly, in different parts of the bi- 
ble, God is presented as speaking 
and acting in these seemingly op- 
osite relations. As Sovereign, we 
vear him saying, ‘‘My counsel shall 
stand, and I willdo all my pleas- 
ure.”? And as moral Governour, 
we hear him stying, with nothing 
but motives to induce sinners to 
compliance with his request, ‘* Oh 
that my people had hearkened unto 
me, and Israel had walked in my 
ways.” When he speaks as moral 
Governour, he has no reference to 
his power as a Sovereign—as when 


he says ** What could I have done | 


more to my vineyard, that I have 
not done in it?” And when he 
speaks as moral Governour, he 
speaks to men as moral agents, as 
having full power to do all that he 
commands. He lays his commands 
on men, without any reference to 
their need of a supernatural influ- 
ence. His threatenings and pro- 
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mises, his rewards and -punish- 
ments, are distributed without ref- 
erence to any thing which concerns 
men as passive. ow, if all this 
is consistent; it is consistent for 
the moral Governour to measure 
the probability of men’s re- 
penting, by the motives which 
1e- sets before them; without 
any reference to their need of the 
iufluences of the Spirit. Consid- 
ering the Tyrians and Sidonians 
as moral agents and having natural 
power to repent; he might ration- 
ally expect that they, in their cir- 
cumstances, would have been in- 
duced to repent, by the motives 
which had been presented to the 
Jews. There would be no diffi- 
culty in explaining the text, if no 
supernatural power were wanting 
to effect repentance. And we have 
seen, that when God, as moral 
Governour, speaks fo and of men 
as moral agents; he speaks as 
though they were not een 
Ca 
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xtract of a letter from an intelligent 

French Traveller, M. de Warville, 

dated Boston, July 30, 1788. 

* Boston is just rising from the 
devastationsf war, aad its com- 
merce is flourishing; its manufac- 
tures, productions, arts and sci- 
ences, offer a number of curious 
and interesting observations. 

The manners of the people are 
not exactly the same, as describ- 
ed by M. de Creveceeur. Youno 
longer meet here that Presbyte- 
rian austerity, which interdicted 
all pleasures, even that of walk- 
ing; which forbade travelling on 
Sunday ; which persecuted men, 
whose opinions were different from 
their own. Musick, which their 
teachers formerly proscribed, as 
a diabolical art, begins to make 
part of theireducation. In some 


houses, you hear the forte piano. 
This art, it is true, is still in its 
infancy —God grant, that the 
Bostonian women may never, like 
those of France, acquire the mal- 
ady of perfection in this art! It is 
never attained, but at the expense 
of the domestick virtues. 
Neatness, without luxury, is 
seen every where, at Boston, in 
their dress, in their houses, and in 
their churches. Nothing is more 
charming, than an inside view of 
the church on Sunday.—TI shall 
never call to mind, without emo- 
tion, the pleasure I one day had, 
in hearing the respectable Mr. 
Clarke, successor to Dr. Chaun- 
cey.—The discourse, the prayer, 
the worship, every thing, bore 
the same simplicity. The ser- 
mon breathed the best moralily, 
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and it was heard with attention. 
The excellence of this morality 
characterizes almost all the ser- 
mons of all the sects, throughout 
the continent. The ministers 
rarely speak of dogmas. Univer- 
sal tolerance, the child of Ameri- 
can independence, has banished 
the preaching of dogmas (princi- 
les, doctrines) which always 
ead to discussion and quarrels. 
All the sects admit nothing but 
morality, which is the same in all, 
and the only preaching proper for 
a —_ society of brethren. This 
folerance is unlimited at Boston. 
Every one, at present, worships 
God in his own way. Anabaptists, 
Methodists, Quakers, and Catho- 
licks, profess openly their opin- 
ions. Virtue, talents, and not 
feligious opinions, are the tests of 
publick confidence.—The minis- 
ters of different sects live in such 
harmony, that they supply each 
other’s places, when any one is 
detained from his pulpit. They 
have concluded, that it is best to 
tolerate each other. 
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Before this opinion was so gen- 
eral among them, they had estab- 
lished another: it was the neces- 
sity of reducing Divine worship 
to the greatest simplicity, and of 
not giving their priests enormous 
salaries, to enable them to live in 
luxury and idleness. They have 
succeeded. In the country, the 
Church has a glebe: in own, the 
ministers live on collections, made 
each Sunday in the church, and 
the rents of pews. It is an ex- 
cellent practice to induce the min- 
isters to be diligent in their stud- 
ies, and faithful in their duty: for 
the proforenss is given to him 
whose discourses PLEASE THE MOST; 
and his salary is the most consid- 
erable.—This economical institu- 
tion, which has no example but in 
the primitive church, has been 
censured by those, who still be- 
lieve in the tradition of orders. 
But, the Bostonians are so near 
believing, that every man may 
be his own preacher, that the 
apostolick doctrine has not found 
very warm advocates.” 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


1825. Sept 28. Ordained, Rev. Tao- 
mas Hatt, as Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Charch in Waterford,Vt. Sermon 
by the Rev. Silas M’Kean. 

1825. Oct. 12. Ordained, Rev. Isaac 
EB. Wucrss, as Pastor of the Church 
in Garland, Me. Sermon by Rev. Pro- 
fessor Smith, 

1825. Oct, 19. Ordained, Rev. Lr- 
man Coteman, as Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Belchertown, Mas. 
—— by Rev. Mr. Hawes, of Hartfurd, 


‘on. 
1825. October 19. Ordained, Rev. 
Messrs. Aanox Fosren, Hesuy B. 
Hooker, Rrowanp C. Hawn, antl Atva 
Dar, as Evangelists. Sermon by Rev. 
Phineas Cooke, from I. Tim. ii. 4. 
1825. Oct. 19. Ordained, Rev. Har- 
my Wurrs, as Pastor of the Union 
Church in Brooks and Jackson, Me. 
Sermon by Rev. Professor Smith of Ban- 


gor. 
1825. October 26. Ordained, Rev. 

Eteszer Bratwarp, as an Evangelist. 

Sermon by Rev. Moses Welch, ~ 


1825. Oct. 26.Ord.Rev.JomaTaam Wamp, | 


as Colleague-Pastor with Rev. Nathaniel 
Webster, of the First Church in Bidde- 
ford, Me. Sermon by Rev. Jonathan 
Ward, from I. Cor, i. 2h 

1825. Nov. 3. Ordained, Rev. Horace 
B. Cuarix, as Pastor of the South Con- 
gtegational Church in Amherst, Me. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Birge. 

1825, Nov. 9. Installed, Rev. Caantes 
Jexxtns, as Pastor of the Third Congre- 
gational Church in Portland, Me. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, from 
John iv, 42. 

1825. Nov. 9. Ordained, Rev. Hswar 
H. F. Sweer, as Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Palmer, Mass. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Jacob Ide, from I. Thes. 
iv. 25. 

1825, ——. Ordained, Rev. Wrr11am 
K. Tacorr, over the Presbyterian 
Church in Nottingham West N.H. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Dr. Dana. 

1825. —— Installed, Rev. Taomas W: 
Daman, a9 Pastor of the Second Congre- 
gational Church in York, Me, Sermon 
by Rey. Mr. Marsh. 








